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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


BAITING OF BULLS AND BOARS IN 
THE MIDDLE ENGLISH ‘ CLEANNESS’ 


A PASSAGE in this fourteenth-century 
aliiterative poem reveals an aspect of 

English medieval life of some interest to the 
social historian, if we interpret bayted in 
line 55 as ‘ worried with dogs,’ and not as 
‘fattened, which is given by Gollancz and 
Menner in their respective editions: 

«* my boles and my borez arn bayted and 

e, 

And iy fedde foulez fatted wyth sclaght ; 

My polyle shat is penne-fed and partrykez bothe, 

Wyth scheldez of wylde swyn, swanez and cronez, 

Al is rotheled and rosted ryght to the sete. 

Examination of early records shows that 
bulls were ‘baited’ before slaughter, and 
that regulations to this effect were imposed 
on butchers, who were fined for selling ‘ bull- 
flesh unbaited.”*" Some support for the view 
that ‘baited’ means ‘fattened’ has been 
found in a Cambridge Corporation 1376/7 
ordinance for the regulation of the market, 
‘(that no butcher sell) the flesh of bulls, unless 
they are baited or fed with grass in a stall.” 
On the other hand there is evidence that the 
law regarding the slaughter of bulls did not 
refer to stall-feeding, but to bull-running or 


. 'Evidenced from the fourteenth century onwards 
in several ordinances referring to butchers or in- 
spectors of the market,and amercements of butchers 
listed in rolls of various courts. Examples may 
easily be found in many city or borough records, 
leet books, guild books, manor court rolls, etc. 
*C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, i114. I 
am grateful to the City Librarian, Cambridge, for 


oviding me with a transcript of the original as 
ollows: ‘nec carnes taurina’s nisi sint baytati vel 
Pascentes crassati in stall.’ 
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bull-baiting,’ so that it appears ‘fed with 
grass in a stall’ may be an alternative to 
‘baited, and not an expansion of it. The 
Cleanness passage should thus be interpreted 
as suggested above. 

The ordinances and notices of infringe- 
ment often associate unbaited bullflesh with 
unwholesome and not marketable meat, and 
in the later period they are definitely listed 
as such, e.g. R. Powell’s The Jurisdiction of 
the Ancient Courts of Leet (1642), p. 114, 
s.v. “Unwholesome or corrupt Victuall.’ 
The duty of reporting offences devolved on 
the meat inspectors, and there appears to be 
more to it than considerations of cheap sport. 
From the reign of Elizabeth onwards it is 
clear that bull-vaiting was regarded as neces- 
sary for the purpose of making the flesh 
more tender and fitter for human consump- 
tion. The actual physiological change in the 
character of the meat seems to have been a 
hastening of the process of putrefaction, and 
the red discoloration presumably aided in- 
spectors to apprehend butchers who contra- 
vened the law. 

Thomas Moffett, physician, in Health's 
Improvement, posthumously published in 
1655, though probably written in 1595 (see 
D.N.B.), states that if bulls are not baited 
their blood is so hard ‘ that none can digest 
it in the flesh,’ but after baiting ‘it is so far 
from being poisonable, that it becometh 
tender and nourishing food’ (pp. 44/5). 
‘Bull Beife, unless it be very young, is 
utterly unwholesome and hard of digestion, 
yea almost invincible. . To prevent 
which mischief either Bulls in old time were 
torne by Lions, or hunted by men, or baited 
to death by dogs as we use them: to the 
intent that violent heat and motion might 
attenuate their blood, resolve their hardness, 

* This is clear from the wording of instances such 
as the following: Winchester Court Rolls (1351-2), 
‘Duodecim presentant quod Ricardus Middhurst 
(and four others) carnifices necauerunt tauros non 
fugatos contra consuetudinem Ciuitatis ideo ipsi in 
misericordia’ (J. S. Furley, Town Life in the XIV 
Century as seen in the Court Rolls of Winchester 
City, p. 142); Leicester Merchant Guild Rolls 
(1363), ‘Compertum est quod Lambertus fleshewer 
aculpatus fuit pro vendicione carnium taurorum 
infugatorum ’ (M. Bateson, Records of the Borough 
of Leicester, ii. 133); London ordinance for but- 
chers (1423) that no bull be killed for sale ‘ nisi 
taurus ille prius fugatur et baytetur’ (R. R. Sharpe, 
Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London, 
K, p. 10). The baiting was carried out at a ‘ place 
consuet’ (Coventry Leet book, 1423); at Bristol 
this was the ‘ Merssh,’ and a certain number of 


‘courses’ were escribed Red 
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and make their flesh softer in digestion. 
Bulls fiesh being thus prepared, strong 
stomachs may receive some good thereby, 
though to weak, yea to temperate stomachs 
it will prove hurtful’ (p. 61). John Hough- 
ton, writer on agriculture and trade, con- 
firms in 1694 that baiting makes bullbeef 
more tender, ‘and so if eaten in good time 
(before putrefaction, which he is more sub- 
ject to than if not baited) he is tolerable 
good Meat, altho’ very Red.” 

It is not certain that baiting was carried 
out with this purpose in view already in the 
fourteenth century, but it appears quite 
likely. We have the common association 
with hygiene of the market, and there is a 
1349 entry concerning butchers who 
appeared before a London Congregation 
and ‘declared on oath that the flesh of bulls 
that had not been baited was more whole- 
some than that of baited bulls (taurorum 
exagitatorum).* It may be that their de- 
claration was intended to refute the popular 
belief, since they were clearly anxious to 
escape the requirement imposed by the law. 

In our Middle English poem we are not 
concerned with a butcher nor with the sale 
of meat, but with privately-owned animals. 
That at this period the law also applied to 
such cases may be judged from a Winchester 
1353/4 record.* There seems to be no sign 
of any similar regulation regarding the 
domestic boar, but that this particular 
softening-up process was also applied to 
him is shown by Moffett’s instructions for 
brawning a one-and-a-half-year-old, where 
he directs that ‘ after he is brawned for your 
turn, thrust a knife into one of his flanks, 
and let him run with it till he dye: others 
gently bait him with muzled Doggs’ (p. 67). 
The Cleanness passage may be taken as a 
piece of evidence that already in the four- 
teenth century the purpose was not only to 
provide sport, but also to improve the meat. 
For though the bull-baiting is attributable to 

*A Collection for Improvement of Husbandry 
and Trade, number 108. also Fuller’s Worthies 
(1662), Somersetshire, iii. 18, ‘the tough flesh of 
Bulls is not onely made more tender by baiting, 
but also thereby it is discoloured from Ox-beef, that 
the Buyer be not deceived.’ I am indebted to 
Mr. F. N. L. Poynter, deputy-librarian of the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library, not only for 
this reference, but also for the pains he took to 
help me in my search for early medical material. 

TA, Thomas, Calendar of Plea and Memor- 
anda Rolls. 

*F. S. Furley, op. cit., 142, ‘ Johannes Bibel 


recognouit se interfecisse’ coon taurum de proprio 
non bettatum.’ 
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a legal injunction, this is not so with the 
boar-baiting, and the context is that of 
domestic animals and birds properly pre- 
pared to give the greatest satisfaction on the 


table. _C. A. LUTTRELL. 


A LOST PLAY IN THE CASE OF 
‘RICHARD II’? 


PROFESSOR DOVER WILSON, in 1939, 

presented the theory that Shakespeare 
used a play now lost in writing Richard II," 
but he did not give anything like all the 
evidence for it. 

In the first place, a large amount of 
vague, allusive material found in Richard II, 
some of which Professor Wilson cites, some 
of which he does not, makes for a lost 
play: (1) the whole Gloucester story; (2) the 
Abbot’s conspiracy; (3) Mowbray’s part in 
the murder of Gloucester; (4) Northumber- 
land’s “ May it please you, lords, to grant 
the commons’ suit? ”; (5) York’s “ Nor the 
prevention of poor Bolingbroke about his 
marriage” and “ my disgrace”; (6) Boling- 
broke’s accusing Bushy and Green of having 
defiled the Queen; (7) Bolingbroke’s refer- 
ence to “Glendower and his complices ’; 
and (8) Bolingbroke’s reference to his 
“trusty brother-in-law.” 

All of these matters are vague as Shakes- 
peare presents them. An audience without 
some previous knowledge would certainly 
be confused by them, and every one who 
reads the play for the first time experiences 
difficulty with them unless he has the neces- 
sary foreknowledge to help him. 

Surely Shakespeare would not have put 
these matters into his play had he been 
writing an entirely original play from the 
chronicles, Daniel, or any other source. 
Surely he would not have written so vaguely 
in such a case, or have taken a knowledge 
of such matters for granted. But in merely 
revising another play he might easily have 
overlooked their allusiveness. 

Professor Matthew Black, however, has 
recently expressed a belief that Shakespeare 
put these vague, allusive matters into an 
original play because he was so full of in- 
formation from so many sources that he did 
not know what to do with it or that he had 
more information than he needed.? But 


* Wilson, Dover, The Works of Shakespeare: 

Kin Richard II, 1939, pp. Ixiv— 

Matthew W., in Jose, ht Quincy Adams 
Studies, 1948, pp. 1 
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surely Shakespeare did not hint at matters 
that he knew his play did not need, or raise 
them just to leave them vague and incom- 
plete. And if it is true, as Professor. Black 
says it is, that all of Shakespeare’ s plays 
have such vague, allusive matters,’ then all 
the more the possibility, if not probability, 
that Shakespeare had a source play for most 
if not all. of his plays. 

Even those few matters which have been 
claimed, unconvincingly, I think, as having 
come to Shakespeare from Samuel Daniel’s 
long narrative poem, The Civil Wars,‘ and 
none of which Professor Wilson mentions, 
are highly dramatic in nature, and are the 
very sort of material that we "might expect 
Shakespeare and Daniel to have picked up 
in common from a play now lost rather 
than from each other: Bolingbroke and 
Richard riding into London together, por- 
tents of dire things to come, manual delivery 
of the crown in public, counter-plotters 
swearing by the Sacrament, Bolingbroke 
eyeing or looking at Exton, the Queen’s 
meeting with Richard and their taking fare- 
well of each other, Richard’s sentimental 
soliloquy just before his murder, and the 
pitting of Hal against Percy. 

Also as Professor Wilson did not point 
out, the large amount of material in 
Richard II, practically one-half of the 
play, which has no basis in Holinshed or 
any other known source—the many senti- 
mental outbursts of the women characters, 
the patriotic declamations of Gaunt, 
Richard’s many displays of sentimental 
vanity and self-pity, the sensational pro- 
ceedings of the abdication scene in Parlia- 
ment, and the displays of the shifting of 
popular favor from Richard to Bolingbroke 
—is highly romantic and dramatic stuff and 
is the very kind of material which Shakes- 
peare might have taken at least partly if not 
entirely from some old drama on Richard 
and Bolingbroke now lost. 

And surely Professor Black is not right 
when he says there is not “one scrap” of 
external evidence that there might have been 
a lost source play.°. Richard Knollys on 
Jan. 9, 1578, wrote that he would not “ play 
the = of King Richard the Second’s men 

e Queen,” and Henry Hunsdon, some- 

* Ibid., 206. 

* Kni ght, Charles, The Works of —- a 


1838- 1845, Il, 485-486 ; Smith, Robe 
ino and the English Chronicle Play, 1915, pp. 


* Black, 216. 
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time before 1588, declared he “never was 
one of Richard II’s men.”* Evidently these 
two men had obtained a very vivid picture 
of Richard and his followers from some 
very impressive source—very probably a 
dramatic one, a play. And from the dates 
we know their source was not any known 
source outside the chronicles, and hardly 
would the chronicles have created such a 
vivid picture. 

Besides, in 1611 Simon Forman referred 
to a Richard II play in the hands of the 
King’s Men at the Globe. He had seen the 
play performed there that year; and accord- 
ing to his description it covered Straw’s 
riot, the death of Gloucester, and a plot 
of John of Gaunt to make his son king.’ 
This description does not identify the play 
as any known play on the Richard II mat- 
ter. Apparently it refers to a play now 
lost. It might not have been Shakespeare's 
source, but if there was one play on Richard 
and Bolingbroke now lost, could there not 
have been at least one other such play that 
Shakespeare could have reworked into his 
own play? 

Likewise we can speak of the play, Perce 
of Extone, mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary 
in 1598 as having been written by Dekker, 
Drayton, and Chettle, but now lost.® 

So, although it may be true, as Professor 
Black puts it, that we are in “ that fascinating 
zone of speculation in which proof and dis- 
proof are alike impossible, the land of ‘ be- 
lieve as you list,’ it would seem, never- — 
less, that truth is still nearer the lost-play 


theory. C. A. GREER. 
* Chambers, E. K., William Shakespeare, 1930, 


383. 

Ibid., Ul, 340, 352. 

* Henslowe’s Diary, Part II, edited by W. W. 
192. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ MOTHER 
REFERENCE,’ ‘1 HENRY IV’ 
(II, iv, 265f) 

QNE of the most puzzling and least anno- 
tated passages in the Henry IV plays 
is the dialogue at the Boar’s Head Tavern 
when a messenger comes for Prince Hal, en- 
joining him to return to court. Hal and 
Poins have just been confusing the tapster, 
Francis, with their orders and double-talk. 
Mistress Quickly, the Hostess, enters the 
room crying: “ Marry, my lord, there is a 
nobleman of the court at door would speak 
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with you: he says he comes from your 
father.” Hal replies, ‘“ Give him as much as 
will make him a royal man, and send him 
back again to my mother.’ Samuel Johnson 
(ed. 1765) read the reference “noble” and 
“royal” as a pun on words for coins of 
the realm, i.e., “ If he’s a noble (6s 8d), you 
can make him royal (10s), by giving him 
money; then send him back to my mother.” 
Hal seems to be telling the hostess to get rid 
of the messenger by bribing him to say he 
couldn’t find Hal in Eastcheap. However, 
since Sir John Falstaff has just arrived from 
Gadshill, he offers to handle the matter; but 
when Sir John discovers that the messenger is 
Sir John Bracy, with word of Hotspur’s and 
Glendower’s rebellion, he realizes that 
matters have taken a serious turn for both 
Hal and himself. Sir John Bracy returns 
with Falstaff’s pledge that Hal will report at 
court in the morning. 

The New Variorum (1936) sheds no light 
on Shakespeare’s curious reference to 
Prince Hal’s “ mother.” Mary Bohun, first 
wife of Bolingbroke and mother of his four 
sons and two daughters, died in 1394, nine 
years before her oldest son could have been 
sporting with Poins and Falstaff in East- 
cheap. Recently, two. critics have offered 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s intent in 
this passage. Professor Bogorad (The 
Shakespeare Quarterly, 1, April 1950, 76-77) 
believes Hal’s order, “Send the messenger 
back again to my mother,” carries the 
modern meaning of, “ Tell him to go to the 
Devil,” i.e., join my mother. Aside from the 
lack of affection and respect this indicates 
for Mary Bohun, Professor Bogorad’s note 
does not take account of “back to my 
mother.” The messenger obviously could 
not have come from the place of the dead, 
metaphorically or otherwise. 

The second theory about Shakespeare’s 
“mother reference” in / Henry IV was 
advanced by Professor Thomas D. Bowman 
in comment upon Professor Bogorad’s inter- 
pretation (The Shakespeare Quarterly, I, 
October 1950, 295). Professor Bowman dis- 
agrees that Shakespeare is allowing Hal to 
refer to a “dead mother” at all; rather, 
Shakespeare is ignoring the historical fact 
of Mary Bohun’s death and is preparing the 
audience for Hal’s developing manhood by 
causing him to condemn the messenger as a 
court fop, fit onlv to return to the com- 
pany of women. Dr. Bowman reinforces his 
interpretation by analogy to Hotspur’s con- 
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tempt for the dandy who came from King 
Henry demanding the prisoners at Holme- 
don. There is nothing, however, to show 
that the attitude of Sir John Bracy is fop- 
pish; in fact, as I have said above, when 
Falstaff returns from talking to him, it is 
clear that Bracy has made a forceful impres- 
sion and that Falstaff has treated him with 
respect. 

What both commentators on this passage 
overlook is that Hal had a living mother in 
1403, his step-mother Joanna of Navarre, 
whom King Henry married by proxy on 
April 3, 1402, and crowned as his queen on 
February 26, 1403, three weeks after her 
bridal. According to Agnes Strickland, the 
relationship between Joanna and Hal was 
not only friendly but affectionate (The 
Queens of England, New York, Phila- 
delphia, 1851). Joanna was the mother of 
four children by her first husband, Duke 
John of Bretagne, to whose court Henry 
Bolingbroke fled when he was banished by 
Richard II in 1398. It was Joanna’s hus- 
band who aided Bolingbroke when he in- 
vaded England in 1399. When the old Duke 
died, November 1, 1399, Bolingbroke lost 
little time in making known to her that, if 
such barriers as then existed between the 
two papacies (one of which was favored by 
the French and the other by the English) 
could be resolved, Joanna might become the 
mother of eight children instead of four. 
Miss Strickland writes engagingly of the way 
Joanna managed to receive ecclesiastical 
sanctions and become queen of England. 

I interpret the “mother reference” in 
1 King Henry IV as follows: 

Hostess. ‘“‘ My lord, there is a court 
nobleman at the door who wishes to speak 
with you. He says your father sent him.” 

Hall. “Well, give him some money. 
That will improve (and I hope satisfy) 
him. Then send him back to my step- 
mother. Maybe she sent him after me, 
in the first place.” 

Hal was only fifteen years of age in 1403, 
a little young to be at large in taverns. 
Joanna could well have been anxious to have 
him at home. Certainly she seconded the 
King’s desire to separate Hal from his irre- 
sponsible companions and bring him to a 
sense of filial loyalty and princely obligation. 

T. M. PEARCE. 

University of New Mexico, 

Department of English, 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, U.S.A. 
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THE CONCLUDING BLESSING IN THE 
EUCHARISTIC RITE 


THE first English Book of Common Prayer 
issued in 1549 ended its Communion 
Service with a blessing: 

The peace of GOD (which passeth all 
understanding) kepe your hartes and mindes 
in the knowledge and love of GOD, and 
of his sonne Jesus Christe our Lord: And 
the blessing of God Almighty, the father, 
the sonne, and the holy Ghost be amongst 
you and remain with you alwaye. 

Allowing for modernisation of spelling, 
this benediction has remained in its peculiar 
and specific position ever since and is re- 
tained in the projected revisions of 1927 
and 1928. At the same time, it was a new 
departure in Christian liturgy when it was 
introduced in 1549. A blessing at this 
point was a relatively late introduction in 
any rite whilst Archbishop Cranmer ex- 
panded considerably the concluding bene- 
diction which had come to be inserted in the 
printed Missals according to the Roman 
rite of the period. It raises important ques- 
tions concerning his source and his motive 
whilst, as at a number of other points, it 
illustrates the extent to which Cranmer was 
departing in his various revisions from the 
mainstream of Western liturgical tradition. 
He had first broken away in this particular 
matter during the previous year, 1548. 
Cranmer had then issued The Order of the 
Communion, an English supplement to the 
Sarum Missal. This ends with a blessing: 
The peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds, in the 
knowledge and love of God, and in his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

It is clearly the earliest draft of the first 
section of the blessing adopted in full in 
1549 when it was changed from “in his 
Son...” to the less awkward “of his 
sonne. .. .” 

A glance at the history of blessings at this 
point in Western liturgy illustrates the extent 
of the departure. The Ambrosian Rite 
merely has: 

May the divine Majesty, the Father and 
the Holy Ghost bless you.? 

There is no equivalent at all in the Gallican 
Liturgy, nor is there any form of closing 

' Liturgies of Edward VI, p. 8, Parker Society 


44) 43 (ond 
estern Liturgies, p. on, 
SP: K. 38). 
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benediction in the Mozarabic Rite. The 
Stowe Missal knows nothing of it and it is 
unknown to the Book of Deer, the Book of 
Dimma or the Book of Mulling. So far as 
the early Celtic Church be concerned, the 
remark of Canon Warren was fully justified : 
“the absence of any reference to the ablu- 
tions and the last Gospel” is common in 
Missals before the twelfth century, the 
earliest evidence is given in the Early Eng. 
Text Soc. Vol. 71, pp. 301, 383.°° There 
has obviously been a considerable develop- 
ment in the conclusion of the rite during the 
later Middle Ages. In fact, the only vague 
precedent which can be found at all in primi- 
tive liturgy is that in the Divine Liturgy of 
S. John Chrysostom: 

The blessing of the Lord and his mercy 
come upon you by his grace and mercy, now 
and ever, Amen.* 

The mediaeval English uses of Sarum, 
Bangor, York and Hereford followed the 
usual Western model of versicle and response 
for ending the Mass by dismissal : 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

This was followed at some seasons by: 

Let us bless the Lord. 

At other times was used a variant form: 

Go, the Mass is ended.® 

It is clearly a dismissal and not a blessing, 
the service having attained its true consum- 
mation and blessing in the act of Consecra- 
tion, adoration and communion. The Here- 
ford rubrics are a little more explicit but the 
same principle holds good in each case. 
Every one of the liturgies has a Pax in its 
traditional place during the Canon imme- 
diately before the communion prayers of the 
celebrant whereby he conveys the blessing of 
peace to the other sacred ministers," as well 
as the other Pax at the fraction of the Host 
during the Canon Missal. The supposed 
function therefore of Cranmer’s final bless- 
ing, so far as its first clause is to be under- 
stood, would have been out of place in the 
mediaeval Missals. 

There is a slight variation in the case of 
the mediaeval Roman Rite. It has the Pax 


> F. E. Warren: Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church, p. 268 (Oxford, 1881). 

‘cf. p. 61 in 9 edition published by the Faith 
Press, London. 

5’ For the ‘ull cf. Wm. Maskell: The 
Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, p. 198f€ 
(Oxford, 1882). 

* Maskell: op. cif., p. 168ff. 
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and the usual dismissals but the celebrant is 
ordered to end with: 

Benedicate vos omnipotens Deus, Et 
versus ad populum, semel tantum benedicens, 
prosequitur: Pater, et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus. R. Amen. 

Maskell suggests that the reason why this 
use did not spread to England was due to the 
episcopal benedictions said in English rites 
before the Agnus Dei. It is uncertain when 
this use first obtained but, originally, it was 
restricted to a bishop. Nor is it legitimate to 
refer it back to the tenth or the eleventh 
century where references to blessings at the 
end of Mass clearly refer to the Post-Com- 
munion prayers. For example, writing in 
A.D. 830, Walafred Strabo says: 

Statutum est, ut populus ante benedic- 
tionem sacerdotis non egrediatur de missa. 
Quae benedictio intelligitur illa ultima sacer- 
dotis oratio (Cap. 22). 

The reference is clearly to the very ancient 
Post-Communion prayer of the priest, 
“ Placeat tibi, sancta Trinitas . . .” still to 
be found at the close of the Mass in the 
Missale Romanum.’ Certainly, the introduc- 
tion of a closing benediction is late and there 
seems to be no case of a final blessing 
occurring in any printed Missal before 1474. 
Its introduction may well be associated with 
the desire, apparent from an early date, to 
retain the congregation in church until the 
Mass was finished.* 

The modern Missale Romanum sums up 
the revisions commenced by Pope Pius V in 
1570. It follows the mediaeval Roman use 
in detail save that the single blessing of the 
mediaeval Missal is supplemented by a 
further rubric: 

In Missa Pontificali ter benedicitur, ut in 
Pontificali habetur. 

The changes here from mediaeval usage 
are incidental to the general pattern. Ordo 
Rom. XIV has this form save that it precedes 
the prayer “Placeat....” It was not till 
the revision of the missal under Clement VIII 
(1604) that the exact forms for bishop and 
priest were finally fixed.”® Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue here gives a number of references 
to early blessings but most of these seem to 
refer to the Post-Communions and do not 


7 Maskell: op. cit., p. 198ff and note. 

* For a full summary of evidence for this desire, 
cf. D. Rock: Church of Our Fathers, i, 116, edited 
by Frere & Hart (London, 1905). 

1990) Fortescue: The Mass, p. 393 (London, 
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interfere with the predominating place of the 
Dismissals at the close of the Mass in the 
mediaeval usage generally. Of course, the 
post-Reformation Roman use retains the 
mediaeval custom of the priest’s versicle, 
“The Peace of the Lord be always with 
you,” together with the response of the 
people, “ And with thy spirit,” with the frac- 
tion of the Host at the close of the Canon 
Missae, and has the traditional Pax of the 
celebrant to the assistants in a permissive 
form immediately after the first of the three 
prayers to be said privately by the priest 
before making his own communion. It does 
little more than to codify and make clear 
the introduction of a final blessing as it is 
found in its mediaeval predecessor. In his 
useful work, Holy Mass (London, 1914), the 
Revd. Herbert Lucas, SJ., rather curiously 
did not consider the matter of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant comment. The exact 
form of giving the blessing and the posture 
of the priest whilst fulfilling the requirements 
of the rubric’in Missale Romanum has been 
well defined and outlined by the Revd. J. 
O’Connell, one of the most learned of con- 
temporary Roman Catholic ceremonalists.’° 
Historically, the matter has been well 
summed up by Dom Gregory Dix, O.S.B., 
possibly the greatest Anglican authority on 
these questions. The introduction of a con- 
cluding prayer after the communion may 
possibly have suggested the Roman custom 
of removing the solemn benediction to the 
end whilst the brief blessing which now 
follows the “Ite, missa est” of the Roman 
rite commenced as a piece of politeness as 
the Pope, and later all bishops, proceeded to 
the sacristy after Mass. In the eleventh 
century the custom became adopted by 
every priest as he went from the altar, as in 
the Ambrosian rite at Milan. Although it 
spread from France, it did not do so quickly 
and the custom was not adopted in mediaeval 
England. The blessing is always said and 
not sung by priests using the Roman rite, a 
reminder that it is of the nature of a semi- 
private devotion and that the rite itself has 
been completed by the “J/te, missa est” 
uttered by the deacon whilst the real end of 
the rite proper is communion, a brief post- 
communion prayer being a secondary 
stratum. “There is a certain ‘clericalism’ 
about reinforcing communion with a 
priestly blessing, however true it be that 


J. O'Connell: The Rite of Low Mass, p. 133f 
(London, 1949). 
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‘the blessing of a good man availeth much.’ 
The primitive church rejoiced in such bless- 
ings and multiplied them, but she did not 
choose this particular moment for imparting 
them.””"* 

Enough has been said to illustrate the point 
that, in the framing of his concluding bene- 
diction, Cranmer had departed wholly from 
Western precedent. There seems no reason 
fur doubting that he framed the first clause 
of his new benediction upon Philippians iv, 7, 
“And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.” 

In itself, the phrase is reminiscent of the 
Pax but it is somewhat doubtful how far 
Cranmer intended it to be so in any tradi- 
tional meaning of the term. In 1549, he re- 
tained the Pax at the fraction of the Host 
concluding the Canon: 

The Peace of the Lord be always with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

But he omitted the ceremony of the Pax 
as given by the priest. There is also a strange 
link with the fourteenth century Exeter 
Pontifical of Bishop Lacy which possesses a 
similar form of blessing to that used by 
Cranmer for the second half of the benedic- 
tion in his Communion Office.’ Lacy’s 
benediction was one for a festival Sunday 
and ran “Et benedictio Dei omnipotentis 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti descendat 
super vos, et maneat semper.” Cranmer 
had a wide knowledge of mediaeval liturgy 
and this may have been the source of his 
prayer. “A comparison of the modern and 
ancient rubrics ... will show that this 
Blessing is to be considered a special sacer- 
dotal act, belonging of right to the episcopal 
office, and devolving from it to the Priest, in 
the absence of the Bishop.”** The benedic- 
tion is, of course, impersonal and given in 
the name of the whole church. On the other 
hand, Cranmer quite clearly drew upon early 
Protestant or semi-Protestant sources. Even 
the derivation of the second half of the bene- 
diction from Pontificale Exoniense is by no 
means certain. It may owe quite as much to 
the reforming Archbishop of Cologne, 
Hermann von Wied, who published the 

Gre iX: i p. 
Shape of the Liturgy, p 

* Pontificale Exoniense, p. 153. Cited by F. E. 
Brightman as the source of Cranmer’s benediction, 


cf. Brightman: The English Rite, ii, p. 710 (Lon- 
don, 1921 


7 
*J. H. Blunt: Annotated Prayer Book, p. 195 
(London, 1872). 
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German edition of his liturgical revisions in 
1543 and the Latin version in 1545. Again, 
it could owe something to the Brandenburg- 
Nuremburg Order of 1533. Both liturgies 
were working in the same direction.’"* When 
the influence of foreign reformers upon 
Cranmer be recalled, these sources form the 
more probable origin of his benediction. By 
1548, Cranmer’s eucharistic theology had 
become Zwinglian although he was only able 
to introduce the reformed theology piecemeal 
into the liturgy which he issued. Yet even 
the 1549 Order was a vast theological recon- 
struction. Although the fraction of the Host 
and the accompanying Pax is retained, the 
consecration is not so strongly the climax of 
the rite as in the mediaeval orders. Blessing 
is conveyed by the whole rite in itself; it was 
therefore tolerant of the eucharistic conser- 
vatism of Stephen Gardiner and of Cran- 
mer’s revolutionary Zwinglianism. The new 
form of benediction drives home this point 
by summing up the whole rite into the 
closing Pax and adds further to the “ re- 
formed” characteristics of the Office. In 
the mediaeval Missals, the consecration, 
together with the eucharistic adoration and 
reception was itself the blessing. The post- 
communion blessing of the Roman order 
was merely an afterthought and did not dis- 
turb this balance. But Cranmer did disturb 
it by making the final benediction consequent 
upon the whole rite and his motives lay in 
the weakening of the traditional theology. 

It lies outside the scope of this paper to 
discuss possible revision to-day, but it may 
be remarked that some who have issued 
projected liturgical revisions have not over- 
looked the question of the final benediction, 
although it has been disregarded by those 
who have wished to retain a revised Prayer 
Book as something enriched from within it- 
self and not as brought nearer to the tradi- 
tional faith and practice of Western Chris- 
tendom from which Cranmer had departed. 
Three examples may be given. The Order of 
the Mass: A Simple Guide to the Liturgy of 
the Church is the most definite in its desire to 
approximate the Anglican Eucharist to the 
Missale Romanum."* The author translates 
from Missale Romanum the dismissals and 

“cf. Bo. J. Dowden: The Workmanship of the 
Prayer Book. p. 29 (London, 1902). 

'S Published anonymously by the Church Shop, 
York. 1938. The author was the Rev. Silas M. 
Harris, M.A.. vicar of Egmanton. Notts, and a 


liturgist of ability, author of David in the Liturgy 
(University of Wales Press, 1940) and other works. 
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the prayer, “ Placeat. .. .” 
blessing : 

“May almighty God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, bless you. R. 
Amen.” 

This is, of course, purely an adaptation of 
Missale Romanum though it probably repre- 
sents the use which would have come about 
finally in England if there had been no 
breach with Rome and if Cranmer’s revi- 
sions had not taken place. It is a legitimate 
development of mediaeval usage. The 
English Eucharist: An Essay in Revision, by 
the Revd. W. S. Porter, dedicated to the 
fresent Bishop of Oxford, Dr. K. E. Kirk,’® 
is of a far more moderating description. The 
author clearly wishes to revise the existing 
Prayer Book in a semi-traditional manner 
rather than to approximate it exactly to 
mediaeval precedent. He retains a Pax at the 
fraction but no further form of Pax from 
the Celebrant to his assistants. The service 
ends: 

The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, keep your hearts and minds 
in the knowledge and love of God, and of 
his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Answer: Amen. 

And the blessing of God almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be 
amongst you and remain with you always. 

Answer: Amen. 


Cranmer’s interpolation, based upon 
Phil. iv, 7, is here transformed clearly and 
explicitly into a closing Pax, although it is 
open to the objection that it is misplaced 
and untraditional in form. The stress has 
been removed in some measure from the 
Consecration and Communion as conveying 
the eucharistic blessing to this adaptation at 
the end of the service. An even more ex- 
plicit desire to retain the form of the Prayer 
Book, merely subjecting it to revisions 
bringing it closer to that of 1549, is to be 
found in the Communion Service As It Might 
Be, by Lord Hugh Cecil.’” In this case, 
Cranmer’s benediction is left untouched, but 
the result is a retention of the uncertainty in 
eucharistic theology to be found in the 1549 
rite itself. 

It is likewise of interest that later Puritan 
practice differed in the matter. John Knox’s 
Book of Common Order of 1560 demands 
that the service shall end with a blessing and 


He adds as the 


**London, n.d. 
7 Oxford University Press, 1935. 
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clearly looks upon this act as the consumma- 
tion of his wholly Zwinglian rite."* The 
Puritan Middleburgh Liturgy of 1602 follows 
this model, as does the early Puritan liturgy 
published by Robert Waldegrave,’® whilst 
the Westminster Directory of 1644 says 
nothing of a final blessing.?® But, in each 
case, the rite was clearly following out the 
Zwinglian road which Cranmer had opened 
up and was looking upon the whole service, 
including the final blessing, as itself the 
source and ground of communion with God. 
There was a widespread departure in every 
Puritan rite from any authentic Catholic 
eucharistic theology. It is unnecessary to 
carry on the inquiry to a later date when, 
even among the Laudian divines, exact litur- 
gical principles had become largely for- 
gotten. 

A plea has sometimes been put forward 
that Cranmer’s benediction follows natur- 
ally in the Anglican rite and that it is sup- 
ported by the traditional Anglican mode of 
taking the ablutions at the close of the ser- 
vice whereas, in the mediaeval rites and in 
the Missale Romanum, they are taken imme- 
diately after the giving of communion. But 
this is a dubious argument. It might be 
pointed out that the Prayer Book gives no 
explicit directions for the taking of the 
ablutions and that priests in 1549 brought up 
under the old order would naturally have 
continued to take them in the traditional 
place after Communion. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible to argue that the custom of taking them 
at the end of the service only came about 
with the revival of the ceremonial taking of 
the ablutions due to the influence of the 
Oxford Movement in the middle years of the 
last century and through a misunderstand- 
ing of the rubrics.” It is certainly a 
dubious line of approach and the fact seems 
to stand forth that Cranmer knew very well 
what he was doing when he inserted his con- 
cluding benediction. He removed the tradi- 
tional Pax in part in 1549 and entirely in 
1552. The blessing was modelled upon re- 
formed sources with an appeal to Scripture 
and was intended to make the whole rite 


1*G. W. Sprott (ed.). The Book of Common 
Order, ». 126 (Edinburgh, 1901). 

* Peter Hall: Reliquae Liturgiae, 1. 61 (Bath, 
1847); Peter Hall: Fragmenta Liturgia, i, 67 (Bath, 
848 


Leishman (ed): The Westminster Directory, 
p. 53 (Edinburgh, 1901). 
2 Ww. J. Scott: None Shall Remain (London, 
Society of S. Peter and S. Paul, 1916). 
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into the source of eucharistic blessing to the 
communicant. In this way, the Zwinglian 
theology of the Reformation period was 
strengthened in its liturgical aspects, whilst 
the act of Consecration was weakened. At 
the same time, Cranmer had departed from 
the whole Western liturgical tradition and 
appears as a theological innovator rather 
than as one who was developing from the 
orderly liturgical growth which had hitherto 
marked Western developments and which 
was continued in the work of both Pope 
Pius V and of Pope Clement VIII. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. 


SIR ROBERT COTTON AND RICHARD 
KNOLLES 


GIR ROBERT COTTON (1571-1631), per- 
haps the greatest bibliophile of his time, 
was not only known as a collector of rare 
books and manuscripts, and a man of great 
encyclopaedic knowledge, but also for his 
generosity in assisting scholars and writers. 
He was always being applied to for advice 
on books, or for the loan of them. He 
might also be consulted by people on the 
subject of their pedigrees and titles.’ His 
house was a meeting place for many promi- 
nent scholars and antiquarians of the day, 
Bacon and Camden being among them.” His 
curiosity extended far enough to commis- 
sion travellers for accounts of their travels.* 
Many people interested in books and 
antiquities, whom Cotton did not know per- 
sonally, would write and consult him about 
their finds. In one such letter dated 1617, 
Richard Verstegan, a contemporary and a 
minor antiquary, says: “albeit my self am 
farr behynd you in the possession of such 
worthie treasures among other things of 
smaller value one thing I have lighted upon 
which I hold to be raw, and that is A Cata- 
logue of the books contyned in the librarie 
of the Emperor of Abissinia, vulgar (.) and 
corruptly called Prester John.’* 
That Cotton was not jealous for his 
library, but held it open to all his friends 
and acquaintances may be gathered from 


* See letter from Henry Cromwell, Cotton MSS., 
Julius C III, f. 129. 

* See, for jetters from Bacon, loc. cit., ff. 10 (1604), 
and 11 (1610) There are several letters in the same 
volume from Camden and Selden. 

* Loc. cit., ff. 307-309. 
Loc. cit., 337. 
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many letters sent him in connection with 
borrowing or returning his books. A note 
shows Donne to have been a not infrequent 
borrower,’ while a further note from the 
poet would suggest that the King also relied 
on Cotton to get for him certain rare books 
that he might need.° A note from Fulke 
Greville (who spells his name “ Grevyl”) 
implies that Cotton was equally willing to 
give information on his MSS.’ 

A letter in the same collection’ from 
Richard Knolles (1550-1610) is evidence of 
a still more praiseworthy aspect of Cotton’s 
love of books and learning. It is apparent 
from this letter that writers looked upon 
Sir Robert Cotton as a patron who would 
generously assist them in their needs. The 
letter also reveals in what difficult circum- 
stances Knolles prepared for the press his 
Historie of the Turkes, even though this was 
the second enlarged edition, and had there- 
fore received a certain publicity already. 

The letter, so far as I know not printed 
before, is as follows: 


Right worfull and of mee 

ever to be honored 

These are to desire you, nowe at lenght 
[sic] to helpe mee to such aduerliseme as 
you conveniently may, and as you or yor 
courtesie have often tymes put mee in hope 
of, for the furtherance of the continuation 
of the Turkish historie. If I have not sach 
helpe as it shall please you to afford me 
verie shortly, it wilbe to late for mee to make 
use of, the worke nowe drawing to an end. 
I have entreated this bearer the printer to 
attend yor pleasure and leasure herein, unto 
whom whatsoever you shall deliver will be 
safely conveyed unto mee: and so by my 
self returned againe to yor wor god willing 
I in all dutifullnes take my leave: 
From Sandwich the xxii of Januarie 1609. 

Yor wors ever to be comaunded 
Ri: Knolles 


The second edition of the Historie of the 
Turkes was published in 1610. But Knolles 
himself died the same year, and could not 
reap the benefit he hoped from his book. 
The Historie, however, went through several 
editions during the succeeding decades, and 

it., f. 180. os for similar letters from 
o (in Italian), f 174 (1600); from Lyly, 
amend f. 246 (1605) ; ” from Henry Wotton, f. 4 6 


(undated). 
* Loc. cit., £.225. 
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almost came to be accepted as a minor 
classic of Jacobean prose. Johnson and 
Southey thought highly of it, and it was 
Byron’s historical guide in his Pilgrimage 
to the East. O. BurIAN. 


The University, Ankara. 


COLONEL HUTCHINSON, THE 
REGICIDE 


"THE Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 

Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham 
Castle and Town in the Civil War, written 
by his wife, Lucy, were first printed in 1806. 
At that time, portraits of the Colonel and 
his wife were in the possession of the editor, 
the Rev. Julius Hutchinson, who gave re- 
productions of them. Subsequently they 
disappeared, and it was a tradition in the 
family that they had been taken with the 
family papers to America and lost. It was 
therefore a pleasing surprise in the recent 
Festival of Britain celebrations to find that 
the portrait of Colonel Hutchinson was 
being exhibited at Worcester, and the por- 
trait of his wife in the Castle Museum, 
Nottingham, the modern building which has 
taken the place of the old Castle in which 
she had lived with her husband during the 
first Civil War. The two portraits had been 
lent by Captain W. T. Fitzwilliam, of Milton, 
Peterborough. Captain Fitzwilliam has no 
record of the date on which they came to 
Milton. It may have been soon after the 
first publication of the Memoirs when the 
Rev. Julius Hutchinson is known to have 
been in financial difficulties. In 1809 the 
Hutchinson library, brought from Owthorpe 
to Hatfield Woodhouse some thirty years 
earlier, was being sold at public auction 
(CXCV, p. 391). 

The MS. of the Memoirs is now in the 
Castle Museum, Nottingham, for which it 
was bought in 1922. It has not been dis- 
closed into whose possession it had passed 
after it was printed in 1806. 

The British Museum has the complete MS. 
of the “diary,” the term given by the Rev. 
Julius Hutchinson to the first draft of part 
of the Memoirs, with the exception of one 
sheet, which is in the Nottingham Castle 
Museum. When Sir Charles Firth revised 
his edition of the Memoirs in 1906 the 
British Museum MS. was incomplete, but 
further portions were acquired later. It 
might here be recorded that Sir Charles, with 
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characteristic generosity, gave to the present 
writer the note books and papers he had 
used in editing the Memoirs. 

The Marriage Articles of John and Lucy 
Hutchinson, and a parcel of documents re- 
lating to the Hutchinson family and their 
Owthorpe estates were received, in 1942, by 
the Nottingham Central Library under the 
scheme organized by the Master of the 
Rolls. They are believed to have come from 
a solicitor’s office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

In the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula in 
the Tower of London, high up above the 
pulpit, is a tablet to the memory of Sir Allen 
Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower and father 
of Lucy Hutchinson. It states that “He 
maried Two Wives, ye First was Ann 
Daughter and Heire of Sr Peter Carew Kt 
. ... His Second Wife was Lucy daughter 
of Sr John St John of Lidyard Kt... .” 
There is a curious omission here. Mrs. 
Hutchinson tells us that her father married 
three times. His first wife, whom he married 
before he was knighted, and whose name 
she does not give, was “a rich widow that 
had many children.” Their married life was 
short, but Sir Allen ever preserved “a 
fatherly kindnesse” for his first wife’s chil- 
dren, and some of her grandchildren were 
living in the Tower, Mrs. Hutchinson says, 
during her girlhood. 

There is a still more curious omission in 
the Memoirs for which Mrs. Hutchinson is 
herself responsible. She does not tell us that 
her mother re-married after Sir Allen’s 
death. A pedigree of the Apsley family is 
given in “ Castles Mansions and Manors of 
Western Sussex” by Elwes and Robinson, 
1876, and it is there stated that Sir Leven- 
thorpe Francke of King’s Hatfield, co. Essex 
was Lady Apsley’s second husband. Mr. 
G. O. Rickword, editor of “The Essex 
Review ” tells me that he has found con- 
firmation of this in the Heralds’ Visitations 
of 1634 (Harleian Society). No mention 
of the second marriage is made on the tablet 
in Owthorpe Church where Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s mother is described as “the Lady 
Lucy, daughter of Sr John St John of 
Lidiard Tregoz in the county of Wilts.” She 
was Sir Leventhorpe’s second wife. 

Mrs. Hutchinson says that her mother was 
“not above 16” at the time of her marriage 
to Sir Allen who was 48, but she also 
says that her motiier was “not above 5” 
when her father Sir John St John died. 
Sir John died in 1594 which would make 
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Mrs. Hutchinson’s mother nearer 25 and 
not 16 at the time of her first marriage. 

In “ Castles Mansions and Manors ” much 
information is given on the connection of the 
Apsley family with Pulborough, their ances- 
tral home. Arthur Mee says the Old Place, 
their 15th century manor house, still stands 
with a mill pond and many old buildings 
about it. He describes it as “a beautiful 
corner of this lovely bit of Sussex.” 

Barbara Apsley, younger sister to Lucy, 
married the Colonel’s brother, Lt. Col. 
George Hutchinson. Her brother-in-law was 
a great favourite with Lucy Hutchinson, but 
she mentions her sister only three times in 
the Memoirs. The pedigree in “Castles 
Mansions and Manors” says that there was 
no issue of the marriage of George Hutchin- 
son and Barbara Apsley, and in this it fol- 
lows the pedigree printed in the first edition 
of the Memoirs. Thoroton, the historian of 
Nottinghamshire, however, gives them a son 
Allan, which agrees with the original editor’s 
statement that the family of George 
Hutchinson became extinct in the second 
generation. 

The first edition of the Memoirs gives the 
year of Barbara Hutchinson’s death as 1694, 
and her age at the time of her death as 75. 
There is a mistake here as Mrs. Hutchinson 
was born 29th January 1619/20, and she 
tells us that she was five years older than 
her sister. The place and date of George 
Hutchinson’s death have not been discovered. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


SAMUEL HARTLIB’S CONNECTION 
WITH SIR FRANCIS KYNASTON’S 
*‘MUSAEUM MINERVAE’ 


GIR FRANCIS KYNASTON was a con- 

siderable figure in literary circles at the 
Court of King Charles I, a writer of lyric 
poetry and heroic verse and a translator of 
Chaucer. 

In 1635 he set up in London an academy 
of learning called the Musaeum Minervae, 
for which he obtained from the king a 
licence’ dated June 26, 1635, including a 
grant of arms and a common seal. More- 
over the king contributed £100 to the 
academy from the treasury; but in the main 
Kynaston himself bore the expenses of pro- 
viding the premises in Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, and furnishing them with 


*To be found in Rymer’s Foedera, XIX, p. 638. 
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books, manuscripts, musical and mathema- 
tical instruments, paintings and statues. 

The academy aimed at educating young 
noblemen and gentlemen in the accomplish- 
ments they needed before they took them- 
selves into foreign parts, and was probably 
intended to render unnecessary their going 
abroad for that part of their education. The 
full course was planned to last seven years, 
those who completed it being called in con- 
sequence septennals, in contrast to those, 
called triennals, who only took half the 
course. 

At the head of the academy there was a 
Regent (the first being Kynaston himself), 
and six men were named in the licence as 
professors, viz., Edward May (medicine), 
Thomas Hunt (music), Nicholas Phiske 
(astronomy), John Spidell (geometry), Walter 
Salter (languages) and Michael Mason 
(fencing). Kynaston undertook to give 
instruction in heraldry, a practical know- 
ledge of deeds and evidences, the principles 
and processes of common law, antiquities, 
coins and medals, and husbandry. The 
Professor of Medicine was to teach Physio- 
logy, Anatomy and any other parts of 
Physic. The Professor of Music was to 
teach singing and playing on instruments 
such as the organ, lute and viol. Astronomy, 
Optics, Navigation and Cosmography would 
fall to the Professor of Astronomy; Arith- 
metic, Analytical Algebra, Geometry, For- 
tification and Architecture to the Professor 
of Geometry. The Professor of Languages 
would teach Hebrew; Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, Spanish and High Dutch, and the 
fencing master, or Professor of Defence, 
was to impart skill at all weapons and wrest- 
ling. Riding, dancing and behaviour, paint- 
ing, sculpture and writing were also included 
in the curriculum, and all the professors and 
their assistants were to teach by demonstra- 
tion and experiment “ as much as the nature 
of the Art and Science requireth, and as 
much as in them lyeth.” To the academy 
a school was to be joined for the young 
gentlemen whose parents wished to have 
them brought up in the Musaeum “from 
their first years.” 

The Musaeum is presumed to have ended 
with Kynaston’s death in 1642. Another 
account? refers to it as having dwindled 
away, after a few years’ continuance, for 
reasons which do not appear. It is recorded 


? Harleian Miscellany, X (London, 1813), p. 448, 
No. 471. 
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that, in addition to the King, some of the 
nobles made payments, and Sir George 
Peckham bequeathed £10 to it in July 1636; 
but their example may not have been exten- 
sively followed and the academy may have 
lacked adequate support and a sufficient 
number of benefactors from the start. 

Samuel Hartlib’s papers,*® and particularly 
the Ephemerides that he kept, contain a 
number of interesting references to Kynas- 
ton and to the Musaeum Minervae. 

In his Ephemerides for 1635 he enters the 
following personal details about Kynaston: 
“Keniston* hase written an_ excellent 
Tr[eatise] against Fashions which hee hase 
yet, which would have beene a great benefit 
for the country. But yet it could not take 
effect.° Hee is a good scollar. 2. An 
oeconomical contriving head. Hee hase also 
erected an Ordinary. A devout man. Hee 
expects good meanes afterwards of his owne. 
Was Cupbearer to K. James but trembled 
always so that hee was faigne to resigne that 
office. For hee is of a modest civil and 
somewhat timorous disposition. Hee hase 
great interest in my Ld. Keeper* and in most 
of the nobles... . Hase translated excel- 
lently old Chaucer.” When his father dyes 
he wil bee worth a thous.* lb. per annum 
. .. . Hee has a great booke in fol. of the 
most rare and excellent Master-pieces in 
Musicke with another of 40 voices.® Hee 
hase a miultiplying-glasse. An _ excellent 
Perspective which Mr. Ant. de Dnis’® said 
it was the best that ever hee had seene. A 
Namen-buch. Lapidem Aetiteni."' A rare 


*I am indebted to Lord Delamere, the owner 
of Hartlib’s papers, for permission to publish these 
extracts. 

‘Hartlib calls him variously Kinaston and 
Keniston. 

’ This may have been one of the many pieces of 
“real and solid learning” which Kynaston said, 
in the preface to his Leoline and Sydanis, a 
“trifle” in comparison, he had ready for the 
press. 

* Thomas, Lord Coventry. 

7 Amorum Troili et Creseidae Libri duo priores 
Anglico-Latini, 1635; translation of part of 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde. 

* Elsewhere in the Ephemerides Hartlib says two 
thousand. Kynaston and his father, however, quar- 
relled later about the settlement of the latter’s 


estates. 

'*Hartlib has the following en in his 

Ephemerides for 1636: ‘‘ Keniston said that he 
d in his Library the Library of Musical 


Ms. that were in the world so that hee would 
not give 3 bookes of them for a hundred Ib.” 
Marco Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of 
Spalatro, who was in England from 1616 to 1622. 
Aetites, or eagle-stone. 
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Ms. of Physical Experiments et Chirurgery. 
A Ms. of Ray[mond] Lullius never yet 
printed. Tabulam Germani Microcosmi in 
fol. which might serve exceedingly for a 
did[actic]Ja Encycl[opaedia] Sing[ularium] 
Homine. .. . Many things are mathe. 
matically true which are not mechanically 
et con[tra] an observation of Sir Fr. 
Keniston. Also that Models faile often, as 
Drebbeli’? perpetuum mobile would moove 
or bee true in smal models but not in great. 
Hee’* presented to the K. a curious mag- 
netical globe for a New Years gift at which 
the K. tooke great delight, and which hase 
many great Rarities in it... . A great lover 
of Music. Hee said of another’* that hee 
was a great lover of Music and so of Har- 
mony and so of goodnes. The K[ing] hase 
offered him to aske many things which yet 
hee hase never done and so waites only for 
an opportunity which by Sir Christopher’ 
hee may get. No friend to Indigo [sic] Jones 
nor Webbe.'* The surveyor’’ committed a 
great fault in building the ch[{urch] in 
Common-garden,'* having over-swayed the 
K[ing] to direct alone that building,’® a 
foule error against Art.’*° 


“Cornelius Drebbel. Elsewhere in __ his 
Ephemerides for 1635 Hartlib records this piece of 
information from Kynaston: Drebellius et 
Cuffler [Kiiffeler, Drebbel’s son-in-law] esp[ecially] 
the first had made a glasse wherin hee could raise 
both lightning and thunder with another weather- 
glasse which both were presented to the K[ing].” 

Kynaston. 

Hartlib has written K[ing] of Polfand]” 
above this. 

** John Christopher de Berg, a Moravian living 
in exile in England, who, it appears from other 
documents among Hartlib’s papers, was seeking 
through Kynaston a patent from the ap for some 
inventions, including an engine for the lifting and 

**John Webbe, architect and pupil of Inigo 
Jones. 

Jones. 

‘*This name was sometimes used for Covent 
Garden ; e.g., the warrant signed on December 12, 
1635, for the payment of the £100 given by 
Charles I to the Musaeum Minervae describes it as 
“‘a faire house” “ lately provided and furnished” 
in Comon Garden (Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, 
VI 265). The church was St. Paul’s, erected, with 
the piazza round three sides of Covent Garden, for 
the Earl of Bedford, under letters patent from the 
king, dated June 13, 1635. ‘ 

** This statement is obscure. Hartlib can hardly 
have meant the king; if Jones is meant, one is 
surprised at the condemnation of him in regard 
to this church; but see next note. 

* Evelyn (I, p. 104) says the church and piazza 
at Leghorn “gave the first hint to the building 
both of the church and piazza in Covent Garden 
with us, tho’ very imperfectly pursued.”’” Horace 
Walpole (Anecdotes a Painting, 4 vols., London, 
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Hartlib gives valuable additional infor- 
mation about the Musaeum Minervae. He 
notes that Kynaston had a patent for it 
from King Charles; this is recorded in his 
Ephemerides for 1635, unfortunately with- 
out further indication of date, so that it is 
impossible to say how near to the granting 
of the licence on June 26 was his receipt 
of the information. Just before that he has 
recorded, under the name of Sir Francis 
Kinaston: “ over against the Ch[urch]-Yard 
West Dore in Coven-Garden there is an 
Academy erecting by the permission of the 
K[ing] who has contributed a hund[red] Ib. 
too it and subscribed.” The like are to doe 
other Nobles.” Other entries made a little 
later in 1635 are to the effect that Kynaston 
“hase taken 2 Houses in Covent-Garden 
and made one of both,”?? and that his 
Academy is to have a Latin theatre and 
ought to have a printing-office. Hartlib also 
states in 1635 that if Kynaston “ goe not on 
in this Academy hee will be undone,” and 
that already he is “somewhat slandered 
bec[ause] hee makes collection for the 
Prof[essors] of his Acad[emy] with a 
bason”; and he notes of two of the Pro- 
fessors that “Dr. May is in physick, Mr. 
Salter a philologus.** In an entry in the 
Ephemerides, made just before November 
10, 1635, Hartlib writes: “In Astronomicis 
etc. Singularia praestabunt Kenistonomi. 
Jam inceperunt annotare observationes suas 
astronomicas Planetarum cum effectis Tem- 


1765-1771), vol. If (second ed.), p. 175, says they 
were Jones’s most admired works, “ of which I 
want taste to see the beauties,” but attributes the 
blame to the Earl of Bedford, who “ would not 
go to any considerable expense.”’ Hartlib, however, 
may have misunderstod what his informant, Kynas- 
ton presumably, had said, and this reference may 
be to St. Paul’s Cathedral, the repairs to which, 
it is said, Jones, satirized for this failing as the 
Dominus Do-All by Ben Jonson in “ An Expostu- 
lation with Inigo Jones,” refused to undertake 
“unless he might be the sole monarch”; the 
new west front, designed by Jones for a new build- 
ing which was not erected, was criticized as not 
in moteees with the older parts. Peter Cunning- 
ham: Inigo Jones. Shakespeare Society, 1848, pp. 
31 and 33; cf. Walpole, op. cit., II, p. 169. 
* See below, n. 31. 


"Cf. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1633-34, p. 374 (undated entry, assigned to 71633, 
but undoubtedly after June, 1635), where Kynaston 
Says he has taken a lease of a convenient house. 

Statement in the account of Kynaston in the 
D.N.B. that he gave his own house for the 
Musaeum does not tally with these two pieces of 


* See above, p. 33. 
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pestatum, ita ut intra septennium insigne 
augmentum accedet Astronomiae. Libros 
de his observationibus annuatim emittent 
typis.””** 

In the preface to “The Constitutions of 
the Musaeum Minervae,”** which describes 
the academy, the Regent and the Professors 
were at pains to repudiate suggestions, 
already made by “ personages . . . of note,” 
that it would prejudice the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge and the Inns of 
Court by diverting young noblemen and 
gentlemen from resorting thither for their 
education. They affirmed the respect and 
honour due from themselves to those insti- 
tutions “ where most of us have been happy 
in our educations,” and denied any inten- 
tion to detract at all from them or the pre- 
sumptuous thought that any institution could 
be erected so great or perfect, much less 
their small and humble one, as to eclipse 
them or derogate from them. They added 
that, since “ the principal studies for honour 
and gain,” namely Divinity, Physic, and 
Law, would remain with the two Universities 
and the Inns of Court and not be taught in 
the academy, which would confer no degrees 
at all, there was no reasonable ground for 
thinking that the institution of the academy 
would be prejudicial to those other institu- 
tions. Finally they maintained that such 
an academy was needed for arts which, if 
taught, were nevertheless not practised in 
the Universities and Inns of Court, and also 
as a special institution for such sciences as 
Navigation, Riding, Fortification and Archi- 
tecture, which were very useful accomplish- 
ments for a gentleman. In this connection 
it is interesting to find that Hartlib later 
stated that the Universities had opposed 
Kynaston’s plan for an academy.”® It may 
well be that this opposition led to the failure 
of the academy and that its end came before 
Kynaston’s death in 1642. 

Hartlib must have become personally 
acquainted with Kynaston in 1635. In one 
of his earliest references in that year to 


** According to the “‘ Constitutions,” p. 12, the 
Professor of Astronomy in the Musaeum was 
ired to “keep an exact Diary of every of the 
Celestial Apparances and of the Weather, that at 
last we may finde the causes of our insularie 


varieties, and every moneth’s observations shall be 
fairely written out, and given up to the Library.” 
** London, Printed by T. P{urfoot] for Thomas 
Spencer. 1636. 4°. 
** Turnbull, Hartlib, Dury and Comenius, Uni- 
versity Press of Liverpool, 1947, p. 59. 
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Kynaston he states: “Mr. Goodman?’ 
knows him intimatly and is to bring mee 
acquainted with him.” Later in _ his 
Ephemerides there is the following entry 
about the Musaeum Minervae: “ The Con- 
stitutions of the House one of them is that 
whoever brings any experiment or rarity into 
it 1. shall have an Honorary for it.** 2. it 
shall bee kept secret.** 3. his name shall 
bee set down in a book for to eternize it.*° 
I subscribed my name the 8. of Octob., 1635 
and so became a member of it*' by which 
meanes I am capable of many of their 
priviledges.” 

It has usually been assumed** that the 
Musaeum Minervae came to an end with 
Kynaston’s death in 1642. Another view,** 
already indicated, is that “it dwindled way, 
after a few years’ continuance.” It has also 
been suggested in this article that the oppo- 
sition to it from the Universities may have 
led to its failure, and that before 1642. 
Hartlib’s own statement, that Kynaston him- 
self collected for the Professors in 1635, 
points to lack of adequate support, even at 
the beginning, and the academy may never 


77 Caspar Godemann, steward to Philip, fourth 
Earl of Pembroke and Lord Chamberlain at this 


time. Hartlib got from him much of the infor- 
mation about Kynaston quoted above. 

*“The Constitutions of the Musaeum 
Minervae,” p. 18, say: “If any Accidentall 


masters in_any facultie shall come to conferre 
with any Professour of the Musaeum, and shall 
impart any singular demonstration in Science, or 
Secret in nature profitable, they shall receive an 
Honorarium of the Musaeum,and be also honoured 
in Libro Nobilium toties quoties, but the quantity 
and quality of the Honorarium, shall be agreed 
upon by the Regent and maior part of the 
Professours.”” 

* Ibid., p. 17: “It is agreed and constituted by 
the Regent and Professours of the Musaeum 
Minervae, that the Bookes of Secrets, Experiments, 
and Demonstrations shall be communicated to 
none but to the Professours, Septenalls, and Re- 
ceiver, or such other, as the Regent and Profes- 
sours shall upon a very great reason see cause to 
yeild unto.” 

**Tbid.: “If any Gentleman shall have any 
naturall Experiment or Secret, and shall communi- 
cate it to the Musaeum, and upon tryall it be 
found true and good, his name and Experiment 
shall be recorded in Libro Nobilium, for a per- 
petual honour unto him.” 

The ‘“ Constitutions” do not mention mem- 
bership of this kind, but the licence authorized 
the Musaeum, as a corporate body, to receive gifts, 
including money, and the “ Constitutions,” p. 18, 
state: “‘ there shall be Liber Nobilium alwaies kept, 
in which Benefactours and their benefits are to 
be recorded, beginning with King Charles our first 
and royall Benefactour.” 

*? E.g. in the D.N.B. notice of Kynaston. 
** Harleian Miscellany. 
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have come into full being,** and soon have 
dwindled away, especially as by 1639 there 
was no settlement of the quarrel between 
Kynaston and his father about the disposal 
of the estates of the latter who, according 
to his own statement in 1638,°° had supplied 
his son with “ many thousands of pounds of 
ready money ” during his service at Court. 
A verdict on Kynaston and his academy, 
quoted apparently from Sir William Boswell, 
is recorded in Hartlib’s Ephemerides for 
1639 in the following terms, which lend sup- 
port to this view and suggest that by 1639 
the academy was already a thing of the 
past: “Hee proposed impossible and im- 
practicable things. A project with too many 
windings and too much ostentation.” 
Connection has been suggested between 


‘Kynaston’s academy and that established 


later at Bethnal Green by Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier. Horace Walpole, for example, 
states*® that the latter was probably imitated 
from the former. Hazlitt®’ confuses the two 
academies, ascribing the founding of the 
Musaeum Minervae to Gerbier and calling 
Kynaston its first Regent. No real connec- 
tion between the two academies has ever 
been definitely established, however. There 
is nothing in Hartlib’s papers to suggest a 
connection; indeed there is definite evidence 
against it. In his dealings with Hartlib 
Gerbier does not mention the Musaeum 
Minervae until September 9, 1648, which is 
‘some weeks after the first mention** to 
Hartlib of Gerbier’s plan for an academy; 
and then apparently only in answer to infor- 
mation received from Hartlib about it.** 
What Hartlib had written about Kynaston’s 
design is, he says, “news to me, except a 
discourse I heard once concerning the keep- 
ing of schollars, and learned disputing men 
about controversies at a house between 
West[minster] and Chelsy.” Moreover, he 
says that his plan is different from that of 
Kynaston. It is not of course surprising 
that Gerbier knew little or nothing about the 


** Indeed, Kynaston himself says he wished “ to 
exhibit in a private small model the beginning of 
an academy, which the —_ may hereafter advance 
to greater perfection.” Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series, 1633-34, p. 374. ‘ 

**Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
April, 1638. 

3* Op. cit., II, p. 67. 

*7W. C. Hazlitt, Schools, School-books and 
School-masters, London, 1888, pp. 170-173. 

%* August 16-26; Turnbull, op. cit., pp. 57-8. 
Ibid., p. 59. 
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Musaeum Minervae, for he had been abroad 
in Brussels as His Majesty’s Agent while it 


was in existence. G. H. Turnsutt. 


The University, 
Sheffield. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT 
LONDON FIRE 


THE following is a description of the 

London fire of 1666 from the unpub- 
lished Diurnal of Thomas Rugge.' This 
journal is highly corroborative of Pepys, as 
Professor William Matthews has already sug- 
gested, although it is by no means certain 
that Pepys and Rugge were observers of the 
same events. It is quite possible that both 
writers merely drew certain portions of their 
accounts from the same contemporary 
News-Sheet? : — 

The second day of this month beganne a 
sad and lamentable fire that broke out about 
one of the clock in the morning in Pudding 
Lane neere Fish street by London Bridge at 
a Baker’s house. By loosing an oportunity 
in pulling down houses att the ffirst the fire 
grew masterless and all the engens and art of 
man could not make any work, for it was 
fomented by a wind that blew the fire side- 
ling to the citty. The fire spread itseif to 
Grace Church street and downe ward to 
Cannon street to the watter side. It burnt 
Cornehill, Lumbard streets, the Stocks and 
the Royal Exchange quit downe Cheapside 
and both sides of Paul’s Christ Church, 
Newgate, Ludgate, all before it to the temple 
and Staire. One end of this fire was stopped 
the middle of Mark Lane and all the wharfs 
and places from the Tower to the Temple 
Staires. All the lead and belles melted upon 
the churches & cundits except the cundit at 
the lower end of Cheape side and the belles 
that hang in Walbrooke church. There was 
destroyed 88 parishes and as many churches 
& 2 more. The poore flied into the next 
fieldes w[ith] their goods. The rich fled 
wlijth theire goods to the adjacent vilages. 
The fire lasted five dayes & nights. 
His Majesty and Duke of York were at the 
greatest danger of the increasing fires, early 


* Mercurius Politicus Redivivus, B.M. Add. MSS 
10116-10117. Punctuation has been added in the 
present transcription. 

* British Diaries, 1442-1942 (Berkeley, 1950), 
p. 27. For further information. see my remarks 
in “ Notes and Queries ’’ (Oxford), May. 13, 1950. 
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& late encouraging his people to work, and 
one Mr. Starkey did exemplary service in 
providing 13 dozen of pails with] 60 
broomes at a pinch, w[hijch was the means 
under God of stoping the fire at one place. 
The next day after that the fire was quit put 
out his grace the Duke of Albemarle leaveing 
the fleet at Portsmouth came to London and 
weighted upon the king’s majesty into 
London, when he beheld the citty in ashes, 
and all those ffabrics made with stone burnt 
and split like chips w[i]th the fervent heat. 

In [token] of the great & lamentable fire 
in the citty of London the weekly bills were 
[abstracted] in the past so that from that 
time to the 18 September died of the plague 
in all 104; died of all diseases 704. After 
this lamentable fire 16 parishes stood within 
the walis, viz., Alhallows Barking, Alhallows 
Staning, Alhallows the wall, St. Alphage, 
St. Andrew Undershafte, St. Ethelborough, 
St. Hellen, St. James Duke’s place, St. Kath- 
erin Coleman, St. Katherine C[h)r[is]t 
church, St. Magnus Parish, St. Martin 
Oteswitch, Alhallows Harts street, St. 
Petters Corne hill, St. Pitter poore and St. 
Petter [Stephen?] Coleman street. Churches 
burnt without the walls were St. Sepulchroe 
church, Bridwell church. 


MorTON ROSENBAUM. 


GEORGE Ill, FRANKLIN, AND 
DR. JOHNSON 


T° the best of my knowledge the follow- 
ing note, which I shall quote in its 

entirety, has been completely forgotten 

since its appearance one hundred years ago 

in the little-known Willis’s Current Notes 

(December, 1851), p. 89):— 

GeorGE III., FRANKLIN, AND Dr. JOHNSON 

It is well known that George III. for some 
of the most important years of his reign, 
made notes respecting nearly all the persons 
and occurrences which came under his ob- 
servation, very frequently by apt quotations 
from Shakespeare. 

“In addition,” says a publication of 1779, 
“to the numerous private registers always 
kept by the king, and written with his own 
hand, he has lately kept another of all those 
Americans who have either left the country 
voluntarily rather than submit to the rebels, 
and also of such as have been driven out 
by force; with an account of their losses 
and services.” 
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One of these Note Books recently came 
under G.W.’s [Willis’s own] inspection. 
That it was in the King’s autograph there 
can be no question, and his opinions of 
Dr. Franklin and Dr. Johnson, in 1778, 
are very remarkable. 

Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


“O let us have him; for his silver hairs 

Will ges os us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds: 
It shall be said, his judgment ruled our hands; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity.” 

Julius Caesar, A. 2. 

Dr. JOHNSON 


“He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
Finer than the staple of his argument. 
I abhor such phanatical phantasms, é 
Such insociable and point-devise companions, 
Such rackers of orthography.” 
Love's Labour Lost, A. 5. 


{Mme. D’Arblay records George III's 
opinion that much of Shakespeare is “sad 
stuff ”;' evidently this royal conclusion was 
not reached without a perusal of Shakes- 
peare’s works, the English monarch demon- 
strating a knowledge of them which borders 


University of Illinois. 


eae in Boswell, Life, ed. Hill-Powell, I, 


PORTRAITURE IN LAVENGRO 
VI 
The Teacher of Oratory—John Thelwall 


JN Chapter 42 of Lavengro Borrow, it will 

recalled, visited his new friend Francis 
Arden (Ardry) and found him in the midst 
of his oratory lesson, speechifying and 
gesticulating. The teacher of oratory to 
whom, on the advice of his guardian Ardry 
had gone for lessons in elocution to prepare 
himself for Parliament as soon as the Catho- 
lics were emancipated, was a “ Short spare 
man of about sixty; his hair was of a badger 
grey and his face was covered with wrinkles 
. . . he carried a three cornered hat and 
a cane headed with amber.” In conversa- 
tion, Borrow learned that T. . . (he is so 
described in Lavengro) was an established 
authority on elocution, Canning himself not 
disdaining to consult him when he wished 
to produce a special effect in the House; 
he had been a leader of the people but 
was not exactly qualified for the post. “I 
want paunch ” said he. 


This is all the evidence but it is enough 
to establish the identity; he is referred to 
as T. . ., he had been a leader of the people, 
sixty years of age, famous enough as an 
orator to be consulted by Canning. There 
is no one to whom this description can 
fit but John Thelwall, once a firebrand, and 
tried for his life on a charge of high treason 
but now no more than a teacher of sucking 
orators, a curer of stammering tongues. 

John Thelwall was born in 1864 in 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden, the son 
of a silk mercer. He was articled to the 
law, which he disliked, and soon showed 
a tendency to write verse and to be advanced 
in politics. It was natural that he should 
be involved in the popular movements in 
England which followed the Revolution in 
France. He was one of the Friends of the 
People, was sent to the Tower with Hardy 
and Tooke on a charge of High Treason 
and acquitted. Before the trial he declared 
his intention of conducting his own defence. 
“Tf you do you'll be hanged,” said his 
counsel. “Then I'll be hanged if I do,’ 
answered Thelwall. He had the friendship 
and goodwill of Coleridge, Southey, Lamb 
and Godwin and their friendship for him 
lasted throughout his lifetime. During his 
activities as a Friend of the People, he met 
Richard Phillips, the publisher, and took 
part with him in founding the Monthly 
Magazine to which he was a regular con- 
tributor and which he edited at its close. 

Whatever his sympathies, his activities 
lessened after his experience in the Tower 
and he went to Brecon where he set up as 
a farmer. He complained of persecution 
by informers who stirred up the rural popu- 
lation against him. It was at this time that 
he had printed at Hereford his Poems 
chiefly written- in Retirement, with an 
aquatint frontispiece by himself. It was pub- 
lished in London by his friend Richard 
Phillips and quotes an account of Thelwall 
from Phillips’ Public Characters which 
Thelwall is known to have written himself. 

After his failure as a farmer, he returned 
to London and set up a special school to 
cure stammerers. Crabbe Robinson in his 
Diary describes a visit to this school where 
a class of stammerers was reciting Milton’s 
“Comus.” He became a sort of henchman 
of Sir Richard Phillips, editing the Monthly 
Magazine (in so far as Sir Richard allowed 
anyone but himself to edit anything) and 
trying his hand at newspaper publishing. 
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In 1818 he started the Champion newspaper 
to which Lamb and Leigh Hunt contributed 
but it died soon afterwards. Thelwall pub- 
lished a selection of the poetical contribu- 
tions to this in 1822. 

In this and other publications, the adver- 
tisements of his School of Elocution, such 
as “ Instructions in Elocution and the Cure 
of Impediments continue to be given by Mr. 
Thelwall to select classes and Private Pupils 
at North Brixton Cottage (the first 
embowered Cottage beyond Kennington on 
the left hand side of the Brixton Road),” 
continued to appear. 

In 1826 Phillips sold the Monthly Maga- 
zine and Thelwall is described as taking 
his dismissal in great dudgeon. He set about 
starting a new paper; it was announced but 
never appeared. He died in 1834. 


A. BoyYLe. 


MONUMENTS AND REPAIRS 


MORIALS, whether in the open or 

inside a church or cloister, are com- 
monly left to decay. The weather blackens 
them and lettering grows difficult to read 
and finally beyond deciphering. The Albert 
Memorial is a notable instance of neglect. 
The crowd of figures all round presenting 
artists of all sorts are not solid but hollow, 
a covering over an empty blackness. By 
this time many of the faces are spoilt. The 
wet has cut short several of them on both 
sides, giving them a thin and dissipated 
appearance. Recently I came across an 
instance of unusual piety in preservation. 
It is easy to put yearly a quill in the hand 
of the figure of John Stow, the great Lon- 
don chronicler. But fresh gilding and other 
repairs are expensive work. This has been 
done for a large and elaborate memorial 
over 6 feet high, removed from the old 
parish church of Stanmore, now a ruin, to 
the present one. Two figures, in black 
alabaster, I suppose, show a man and his 
wife sitting between a stone with lettering 
and there appears to be more of it above. 
But the monument was put too high up to 
be read. A separate compartment figures a 
crowd of children below. Below it is a 
triangular plaque and under that the brass 
to the man is placed, kept clean and bright, 
so we know from details given there that 
is a memorial to John Burnell, a London 
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merchant who died at 78 in 1605. The 
plaque is the unusual feature. It declares 
that the monument “was Repaired and 
Beautyfied by the Worshipful London Com- 
pany of Clothworkers,” first in 1735, and 
again twice in the nineteenth century. Is 
there any such repeated attention by a City 
company, or anybody else noted and 
attached to any other monument, even when 
it presents people of higher rank? Burnell 
was evidently a man of great repute, for he 
was “free of ye Company.” I do not know 
if his large family has left any representa- 
tives to-day. 


W. H. J. 


ST. PAUL, AS SEEN BY A FRIEND 


"THE famous men of long age are seldom 

to be realised by us in any record 
except a statue or bust and that later may 
be regarded as inadequate. The bust of 
Julius Caesar long appeared at the door of 
the Reading Room in the British Museum, 
then one day it was discredited and dis- 
appeared. Any such notice as a modern 
writer would make is a rarity. I have not 
seen in many books about St. Paul any 
account of him like that given by a friend. 
The ‘ Acts of Paul and Thecla’ was a popu- 
lar episode in the ‘ Acts of Paul,’ dated about 
A.D. 160. The Greek text is from the 
‘“Apocryphal New Testament’ and was 
translated by M. R. James. St. Paul is seen 
coming by a man who is going to entertain 
him at his home. He is 


a man little in stature, thin-haired upon 
the head, crooked in the legs, of good 
state of body, with eyebrows joining and 
nose somewhat hooked, full of grace; for 
sometimes he appeared like a man, and 
sometimes he had the face of an angel. 


This picture of him seems genuine enough. 
When he spoke, all else was forgotten. His 
friend does not shun the detail of the 
crooked legs but says nothing of that pain- 
ful disability which seems clearly indicated 
by the ‘thorn in the flesh. A good habit 
of body he must have had to endure and 
persist in those endless journeyings and 
severe trials of which he made a tremendous 
catalogue in his second letter to the 
Corinthians. 


T.C.C. 
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Readers’ Queries 


CoOL. ALEXANDER’ RIGBY, M._.P., 

1594-1650.—I am engaged in writing a 
memoir of this Parliamentarian notability of 
Lancashire during the Civil War, conclud- 
ing his career as Baron Rigby. He is not to 
be confused (though he frequently has been 
in the past) with several other Lancashire 
gentlemen of the same name. I think I have 
seen everything that has appeared in print, 
including all the articles in J. E. Bailey’s 
Palatine Note-Book, J. P. Earwaker’s Local 
Gleanings, and the publication by C. E. 
Banks “Colonel Alexander Rigby ”, Boston 
(Mass.), 1885. As he was an excellent 
speaker and letter-writer, though the text 
of few have been published, it is possible 
that unpublished manuscripts may still re- 
pose in private collections, or even public 
libraries, and I should be greatly obliged if 
the originals of such could be sent to me 
for copying. They would, of course, be 
returned promptly. 

Alexander was the eldest son of Alexander 
Rigby of Wigan (died 1621) who claimed a 
pew and burial place just inside the west 
end of the chancel of the Wigan parish 
church, yet there is no record of the baptism 
of Alexander or of his brothers Joseph and 
George, or sister Dorothy, in the Wigan 
parish register; nor in the register of any 
other neighbour parish where Alexander 
senior held property so far as I have been 
able to trace. Nevertheless, W. R. Williams 
in his Official Lists . . . County Palatine of 
Lancaster (1901) states that George was 
baptised 21 February 1601. Where? The 
matter is of interest because from the senior 
Alexander’s will and the Inquest Post Mor- 
tem it is to be inferred that Joseph was the 
second son and George the third; whereas 
in the registers of St. John’s College, Camb. 
(vide Venn’s Alumni) Joseph who matricu- 
lated pensioner at Michaelmas 1618 is said 
to be the 3rd son. This may be an error 
due to the fact that George had been 
admitted the previous Easter. Both were 


admitted to Gray’s Inn the same day: 21 
February 1617/18. As these brothers come 
into the story very definitely I should like to 
clear the matter up. Can any reader of 
N. & Q. supply documentary evidence? 


ARTHUR J. HAWKES. 
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"THE BLACK WATCH OR 42ND REGI- 

MENTAL TARTAN (cxcevi. 525).—If 
as your correspondent suggests, not on any 
sound evidence, however, but only on an 
assumption or supposition, that the now 
familiar tartan was in general use by the 
Black Watch as early as 1742, one would 
have thought that the artist, in depicting a 
soldier of the 42nd Regt. of Foot, would 
have chosen to depict the true form of the 
blue-green tartan rather than the highly 
coloured representation which he in fact 
made, selecting a purely arbitrary represen- 
tation of a particular tartan; although at 
that time there was no other Regiment in 
the British Army which wore tartan. 


R. STUART KINSEY. 


PICKERING OF GRANGE COURT.— 
Could anyone identify “Grange Court,” 
the place of residence of Elizabeth Pickering, 
widow, whose will was proved in 1750? 
Neither town nor county is indicated. The 
only other names occurring are Handley, 
Powell and Stavely. P.D.M. 


OOK, THOMAS.—Details about him, 
a London silversmith with his own 
establishment in Cornhill c. 1800-20, who 
claimed descent from Capt. James Cook 
(d. 1779), the explorer, and his paternal line- 
age, would be very much appreciated. And 
also how his R.C. descendants including the 
Goossens family of musicians are connected 
by marriage with Capt. Tobias Furneaux 
(1735-1781), R.N., the circumnavigator? 


R. W. F. Hopkins. 


FURNEAUX, CAPT. TOBIAS (1735- 

1781), both at Swilly, near Plymouth, 
R.N.—Cook’s second-in-command on_ the 
“ Adventure” in his second voyage round 
the world. Further genealogical data than 
that in “D.N.B.’ are required to clarify a 
situation in Australia. 

R. W. F. HopKins. 


RROSS.—Who were Alexander Ross, clerk 

or advocate, of Aberdeen (described as 
a “ Father or a Patron of the Literature and 
of the Arts), his wife and children that in- 
cluded Alexander Irvine Ross (who died at 
Portsey, Banffshire, in 1827 or ’28, aged 44 
years, leaving a widow and numerous 
family), a surveyor who had just com- 
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oy a new and improved map of Scot- 
for publication, and Dr. James Ross, 
LL.D.(Aber. 1818). Dr. Ross, born Aber- 
deen 1788, graduated in Arts 1803, Aberdeen 
University, established after his sojourn in 
the B.W.I. a school at Sevenoaks in Kent 
and perhaps after as a master at a Classical 
Acaderny at Sunbury-on-Thames, Middx. 
before emigrating to Tasmania in 1822 per 
Regalia with his wife and 3 children. 
The eldest two of Dr. Ross were Clara and 
Eulalie Hayes, both born at Sunbury on 
11 May 1820 or 14 April 1821 respectively 
and were baptised together at St. Mary’s 
(C. of E.) there on 13 May 1821. The date 
and place of marriage, either in the B.W.I. 
(where he was on a plantation at Grenada) 
or England, to Susan[{nah] Smith (dau. of 
John Smith and Sarah Drake his wife) and 
the references to his schools are required. 
Clara married Capt. J— Cockburn Munro, 
R.N., at Hobart, Tasmania, in 1848 and they 
left England in 1851. Eulalie Hayes married 
Capt. Robert John Wallace Bruce Dunlop, 
R.N., at Richmond near Hobart in 1841 and 
died in Jersey in 1845. Dr. James Ross 
died at Richmond, Tas. on 1 Aug. 1838. 
The genealogical particulars about that 
family would be greatly acceptable. 


R. W. F. Hopkins. 


UTHOR AND TITLE WANTED.—I 

give the following particulars of a book 

I am trying to trace, in the hope that you 
can assist me. 

Author—An American Doctor (name 
unknown). 

Title—Not remembered. 

Period.—About 1900. 

Subject—A travel with friends from 
South America (where details of the cus- 
toms observed by the natives at a birth are 
described)—to India where there is a de- 
scription of a steam fire engine being driven 
round a harem. Mention is also made of 
the infiltration of Japanese spies to India 
in the guise of Doctors and Dentists. The 
whole written in humorous vein, fictional, 
but founded on fact. 

I have tried Contemporary American 
Authors, also a book giving American 
Authors from 1600-1928, without success. 
The person for whom I am making the 
enquiry thinks the title was a single rather 


long word. B. NAIMASTER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Replies 


REY: FRANCIS NORTH, SIXTH EARL 
OF GUILDFORD (d. 1861) etc. (cxevi. 
547, cxcvii. 20)—The case against Lord 
Guildford (sic) is referred to in the D.N.B. 
in the article on Brownlow North (1741- 
1820), Bishop of Winchester. The following 
quotation from that source is apposite: 


“He (the bishop) left three daughters 
and two sons, of whom the elder, Francis, 
became sixth Earl of Guilford on the death 
of his cousin Frederick, fifth earl. The 
sixth earl was Master of St. Cross Hos- 
pital (on his father’s presentation) from 
1808-1855; his malversations formed the 
subject of a judicial inquiry in 1853.” 

It appears, however, from other sources, 
that the maladministration of the Hospital 
dated from many years before Lord Guil- . 
ford’s tenure of office and the state of affairs, 
roundly condemned by the Master of the 
Rolls during the inquiry in 1853, seems to 
have had its origin in a scheme of manage- 
ment drawn up by an earlier Master, Dr. 
Abraham Markland, in 1694, agreed to by 
him, the brethren and officers, and ratified 
by the then Bishop of Winchester. Details 
of this are to be found at pp. 253-254 of W. 
Benham’s ‘Winchester, (Diocesan His- 
tories, S.P.C.K., London, 1884), as follows: 

“ According to this scheme the number 
of ‘ hundred poor’ was reduced to 28 poor 
men and 12 poor women, whose diet and 
allowance, as well as the stipends of the 
officials, were regulated. The whole of the 
revenues were placed in the master’s hands, 
who was to provide for the above service, 
and to keep the church in decent repair, 
— to retain the entire surplus for him- 
se fgg 

The Master of the Rolls said of this scheme: 

“A more barefaced and shameless 
document, in my opinion, could not have 
been framed, nor could a more manifest, 
and probably wilful, breach of trust have 
been committed.” 

The distribution of the revenues he pro- 
nounced to be 

“in direct opposition to the evidence and 

documents in their own custody.” 

Lord Guilford resigned in 1855; a new 
scheme of management was drawn up in 
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1857. I do not know whether this scheme 
still operates. The Hospital of St. Cross near 
Winchester still flourishes and is a notable 
landmark about a mile out of Winchester on 
the road to Southampton. 

I am unable to throw any light on the 
case against the long-lived Dean of 
Rochester, Dr. Robert Stevens. 


K. R. WEBB. 
University College, 
Southampton. 


MENSEIR (cxevi. 479, 548; cxcevii. 20).—I 

was very glad to see Mr. St. John 
Brooks’s letter which appears to prove con- 
clusively that the name in question is a ver- 
sion of MANSER. 

He mentions a family named MANSUER 
of Creake, Norfolk. 

The Index of Wills proved in the Consis- 
tory Court of Norwich (British Records 
Society, Volume 69, 1945) gives the follow- 
ing: 


1499 Henry MANSER 
1506 John 
John 

1531 Richard 

1537 Richard 

1537 Richard MANSERE 
1541 Joan MANSER 


all of North Creake, Norfolk. 


There also appears 1475 Thomas MOUN- 
SEUR, Norwich, at Ipswich; 1503 William 
MANSER, Ipswich, and Sir John MANCER 
“curit of Shymplying ” (there is a place of 
this name both in Norfolk and Suffolk). 

. But the origin of the name, either 
.MANSER or MANASSER, is still obscure. 
It is not amongst the Germanic names 
given by FORSSNER, and I cannot trace it 
in other books or names. 
E. H. BRANDT. 


FE-SELLING IN 19TH CENTURY 

(cxevi. 82, 152, 173, 238, 327, 504).—. 
The Cambridge Independent Press and 
Chronicle reprints the following from its 
issue dated 30 November, 1801: 


Wife Sold——A coal-porter exhibited his 
wife in Smithfield, with a halter round 
her neck, for sale; he demanded a guinea 
for her but she hung on hand for some 
time, until a man of good appearance 
made the purchase and packing her, halter 
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and all, into a hackney-coach, drove for 
Blackfriars Bridge, amid the huzzas of the 


mob. P.D.M. 


ANGELO'S FENCING SCHOOL (cxcii. 

194).—Angelo’s Salle d’armes at the 
top of St. James’s Street closed down in 
April 1897. Mr. Joseph Grego possessed 
folios of original drawings and sketches of 
Rowlandson, many of which are _incor- 
porated in the Edition de Luxe of the 
Reminiscences of Henry Angelo. This book 
was brought out in 1904 by Lord Howard de 
Walden together with Angelo’s Picnic, 
which was also illustrated from originals by 
Rowlandson and others. I possess all three 
volumes. I do not know where the oil paint- 
ing of Monsieur de St. Georges has gone, 
but I possess the large coloured engraving of 
Mather Brown’s portrait by Ward. There 
were no Rowlandson sketches hanging in the 
Salle d’armes itself but there was a complete 
set of fencing studies drawn from life by 
Gwyn (Domenico Angelo being the model 
from life), and engraved by Hall. 


J. C. COURTLANDT-ANGELO. 


DRINKING OUT OF A SHOE (clx. 315, 
390, 428).—Josef Kohler, in his article 
Lebens- und Rechtsbréuche der Bulgaren 
(Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 
XXV, Berlin 1915, p. 340), mentions the 
Bulgarian custom to drink, during the 
wedding-feast, out of the bride’s slipper. 


O. F. BABLER. 


AN EARLY MENTION OF NOTES 
AND QUERIES—Iin a letter of 
Ferdinand Freiligrath (1810-1876), the Ger- 
man poet and distinguished translator of 
English and Anglo-American poets, ad- 
dressed from London September 25, 1853, 
to his “dear old friend” Henry W. Long- 
fellow, as published in the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, Vol. 
XLVIII, Menasha, Wis., 1933, p. 1277, we 
read the following mention of our Notes and 
Queries: 
“ The Notes and Queries, a long time ago 
(12 July 1851), asked which poet you mean 
in your Poem ‘ Flowers’: 


Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


“T must confess my own ignorance (or 
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forgetfulness) in this respect. Pray, if ever you 
answer me (which, I hope, you will do, for 
all my sins), let me know whom you had in 


In the letters of Longfellow, as far as pub- 
lished in the PMLA, and in his brother 
Samuel’s Life of him, we find no reply to this 
question, nor was the query of 1851 ever 


answered. O. F. BABLER. 


OATS DESTROYING’ CIVILIZA- 
TIONS (clxxxvii. 234; clxxxviii. 131).— 
It may be remembered that one of the first 
prints of the first printing-press in St. Helena, 
set up in 1806, was a pamphlet, published 
under Alexander Beatson’s governorship, 
Papers relating to the Devastation committed 
by Goats on the Island of St. Helena. By 
Authority, 1810. (G. C. Kitching, The St. 
Helena Printing-Presses—in: Notes and 
Queries, clxxi. 398.) O. F. BABLER. 


TRANSLATOR WANTED (cxlix. 262, 
304, 340, 412)—O Domine Deus, 
speravi in te, the last prayer of Mary Queen 
of Scots, appears in a German translation 
by Richard Zoozmann in his book, Laudate 
Dominum (Monachii, 1928, p. 931): “O 
Herr und Gott, es hofft mein Herz auf dich_— 
O siisses Jesu mein, befreie mich.—Inhartem 
Gefingnis—in schwerer Bedringnis— 
Ersehn ich dich.—Laut klagend,—Verzagend 
—Und Kiimmernis tragend,—So steh ich— 
Und fleh ich, Befreie du mich!—Amen.” 


O. F. BABLER. 
QOURCE WANTED (cxcvi. 180).—‘ The 
wave behind impels the wave before,” 


is Ovid’s Metamorphoses, xv. verse 181: 
Unda impellitur unda. 


WARREN B. AUSTIN. 


(Two further Queries) 
ALOP CARTULARY.—A copy of the 
_Salop Cartulary was in the Sir Thomas 
Phillip’s collection and is now in the 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
any reader tell me of the present 
whereabouts of the original deeds? 


R.S. K. 

AN EPITAPH: SOURCE WANTED.— 
“In the worst time he contrived to do 

the noblest things’? I am told that it is 
part of an epitaph in an English cemetery. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


The Library 


John Robert Godley of Canterbury and his 
Friends, by C. E. Carrington (Whitcombe 
and Tombs, Ltd.; Cambridge University 
Press, 27s. 6d.). 


(THE settlement of Canterbury, New 

Zealand in 1850 has long been acknow- 
ledged as at once the climax and the chief 
vindication of the efforts of that band of 
protagonists of “systematic colonisation ” 
whose common ideals found their best ex- 
pression in the writings and activities of 
that irrepressible and ill-starred genius, 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield. It is therefore 
surprising that a hundred years have elapsed 
before the publication of the first biography 
of John Robert Godley, to whom, more than 
any other single person, the successful foun- 
dation of Canterbury was due. Mr. Car- 
rington is thus enabled to make an essential 
contribution both to the Centennial celebra- 
tions and to New Zealand and Imperial 
history. 

Yet it is not only in the colonial field that 
Godley, in the brief span of his forty-seven 
years, established his claim to be remem- 
bered by posterity. He first attracted notice 
by his spirited and far-sighted attempts to 
guide Ireland through the troubled times of 
the 1840’s and he spent the last years of his 
life grappling with the equally vital problem 
of reforming the War Office, after the 
Crimean campaigns had exposed the in- 
adequacies of its organisation. If his career 
had not been constantly hampered by ill- 
health and prematurely ended by death in 
1861, there is no reason to question Dr. 
Jowett’s claim that he would have become 
a member of Gladstone’s cabinet. 

Typical of the school of young Tories of 
whom Gladstone was the most conspicuous 
example, Godley combined in his person 
and outlook qualities and viewpoints that 
had hitherto been considered incompatible. 
Though never losing his inherent respect for 
authority, he claimed for the colonists the 
fullest measure of self-government, in 
spiritual as well as in temporal matters; 
a staunch High-Churchman himself, he was 
profoundly affected both by Evangelicalism 
and the Oxford Movement, and his liberalism 
in politics was parallelled by his toleration 
in religion. His essentially humanitarian 
philosophy of life, though constantly de- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


veloping and maturing, was based through- 
out on the firm conviction of the respon- 
sibility of the individual to God, himself 
and his fellow men; Godley was primarily 
concerned with the duties and not the rights 
of man. 

In the brief compass of two hundred pages 
an attempt is made to sketch the character 
and achievements of this versatile and 
impetuous Irishman. This could perhaps 
be accomplished by using broad, bold and 
lucid strokes of the pen, even though the 
result would of necessity be a popular bio- 
graphy rather than a serious historical 
monograph. Unfortunately, however, the 
author, especially in the early chapters, pre- 
fers the cautious and often crabbed cali- 
graphy of the scholar, which in the limited 
confines produces a congestion of style and 
material that will satisfy neither historian 
nor layman. The manifold influences of 
Godley’s early years seem poorly integrated, 
as indeed does his whole character, while 
the evolution of his political and religious 
ideals, one of the most fascinating aspects 
of his life, receives scant attention. 

But when the scene changes to the broad 
expanses of the Canterbury plains, both 
author and subject seem to become freer 
and less inhibited, and the birth of the new 
society is handled with confidence and 
vigour. Although perhaps we might have 
wished to see a closer examination of the 
more fundamental problems that faced 
Godley, the narrative has a simplicity and 
sincerity that is not inappropriate for the 
story of an infant colony. These middle 
chapters contrast favourably with their com- 
plex and rather indigestible predecessors, 
and after this simplé and enjoyable sketch 
of early colonial life we share Godley’s 
regret at his decision to-forsake his new 


freedom and return to England. His acti- 
vities at the War Office, important as they 
were, conclude his life and his biography 
on a rather prosaic note. 

Mr. Carrington deserves warm applause 
for breaking new and difficult ground. 


The Libraries of Greater London: a guide. 
Compiled by L. M. Harrod, G. Bell & Sons, 
25s. net. 
Tuis 250-page book is the most compre- 
hensive directory of the libraries of 
London yet produced. It is an entirely new 
work based upon information supplied by 
the librarian or secretary of each organiza- 
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tion. It is intended to provide research wor. 
kers, educationists, information officers, and 
students generally, with the location of the 
book resources within the area “ approxi 
mately that of the Metropolitan Police 
District.” 

As the publishers state, London is the 
best-provided city in the world as far ag 
libraries go. In no other city is there a 
larger number or a greater variety of 
libraries, and along with the 28 metropolitan 
public libraries (some really notable and all 
specializing in one or more particular sub- 
jects as well as ‘local collections ’) there are 
the specialized libraries of many learned 
societies and professional bodies, and little 
known organizations such as the Evangelical 
Library, the Institute of Child Health, ar 
the French Protestant Church. The public 
libraries and some others are open to all, but 
many of the specialist libraries are restricted 
to membership or other qualification. The 
status of the library in this matter of access 
is given in every case. 

The 28 municipal libraries now co-operate 
in a scheme whereby each makes a special 
collection of one or more subjects in which 
“ practically every book on the specialist 
subject in the English language, and many 
in foreign languages, is purchased on pub 
lication.” This is obviously of immense value 
to the student so long as he has access to 
such a book as this to tell him where the 
collection is housed. Nevertheless, the 
scheme seems to have displaced former sub 
ject collections in some of these libraries. 
For instance, Finsbury was formerly credited 
by Rye with five specialist collections, and 
in more recent library directories with seven, 
yet the only ‘ special subject’ collection her 
noted for Finsbury is one not previo 
mentioned—Photography. What has become 
of the others? 

The entries in the Guide are in one alpha 
betical sequence, though the titles chosea 
are in some cases strangely unfamiliar; thet 
are, however, adequate cross-references. 
total book stock is given in each case, # 
well as the kind of service offered, with ti® 
hours of opening, the date of foundatiom 
the financial provision, whether the libraty 

esses a microfilm reader, and other 
tails students need to know. The book has 
a sufficient Index. Students living in or nei 
London will find the book of great aséif 
tance, and the Compiler and Publisher ai 


to be congratulated upon its production. 
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